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ABSTRACT 

This document is an annotated bibliography consisting 
of 34 entries dealing with research on class size; the research is 
directed toward finding an optimum class size which would prove 
favorable not only to administrative and economic concerns but also 
to the performance of students. Some documents concern themselves 
with the question of larqe or small classrooms in television 
instruction and the use of large lecturing sessions in accommodating 
large classes. For the most part the findings show that large classes 
versus small classes have little or no effect in student performance. 
Several documents concern themselves with the issue of class size in 
relation to teacher work load and collective bargaining. Of the 34 
entries, 12 are annotations on journal articles. This bibliography is 
part of a report that was originally prepared for an ad hoc committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of English*s standing Committee 
on Research. (CK) 
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PREFACE 



The following bibliography is part of a report that was originally 
prepared for an ad hoc committee of NCTE's standing Committee on 
Research who at this time is preparing a position statement on the 
subject. Its purpose is to collect and describe documents dealing 
with current theory about class size and its relationship to 
effectiveness in classroom instruction, especially in English, with 
the additional object of providing background information to researchers 
who are drafting a position statement on the subject. 
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Class Size 
(Research) 



The following set of documents contains several research 
reports and their findings in relationship to the question 
of class size. The research is directed toward fiuding an 
optimum class size which would prove favorable not only tp 
administrative and economic concerns but also to the performance 
of students. 





£0 011 470 RC OOO TT4 

THE 5CHOCL CAY, THE SCHOOL YEAR ANC WORK LOAD CT TEACHERS# A 
STUDY Cr THE CCUCATlCNAL IMPLICATIONS. 

NEW YCR* STATE TEACHERS ASSN., ALBANY 

FUO DATE 19 

CCRS FRICC Mr-SO.CQ HC-S0.3G OF. 

CCSCRIMCRS- 4CLASS LOAD, GCLASS SIZE, ^EFFECTIVE TEACHING, 
♦TEACHER CxPERlCHCE, ALBANY , CL ENENT ARY SCKOLS, CNC Y CLOFCCI A 
CT CCUCATICNAL RESEARCH, ENGLISH, CRCLlPlNG (INSTRUCTIONAL 
PURPOSES), H)STCC,Y CITIZENSHIP, K INCCRGARTEN, MATHEMATICS# 

NEW YCRK CITY, RESEARCH HCTHCOCLOCY, SCIENCE, SECONDARY 
SOCCLS, STAFF FUML RATIO, UF&TATE CITIES AND VILLAGES, 
t/FSTATC SUPERVISORY CISTRICTS, 

TIE ASSCCIATICN PCXJNC THAT KCSCARCH C« CLASS S17E IS 
FRCGUCNTLY MISINTCRFRCTCC EVEN DY CCUCATCftS . IN CRCER TO 
CLARIFY TERMS, THIS SVJCY USES THESE CEF IMT ICNS --CLASS SUE 
IS TIE NUMBER cr STUCCNT S ASS1GNCC TO A TCACHEn FOR A FCRICO 
CF INSTRUCT ICN, CLASS LOAD IS THE NUHCCR CF F UFILS FOR WHOM 
T CAOCR5 ARC RCSF<NS;CLC DAILY WHZRE THE TEACHER IS ASS1CHCO 
KRC THAN CNC CLASS EACH CAY, ANC STAFFING RATIO REPRESENTS 
. The RATIO cr FRCr css ICNAL sVAFF (SUFCRVISCRS, ADMINISTRATORS* 
TEACHERS AMD PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL) TOFUF1LS. AFFROX l MATELV 
, CO FCRCCNT cr THE RESEARCH REVIEMIC CY THIS STUDY CROUF 
I CITHER SUCSTANT 1 ATEC TIE VALUE Cr SHALL CLASSES OR WAS 
' INCONCLUSIVE, WHEN FRJNCIFLCS Cr RESEARCH HETMCOOLOGY WERE 
j A/FLIEC TO VARIACLCS AFFECTING LEARNING, FIVE CUT Cr EVERY 
I SIX STUDIES TEND CD TO FAVOR SHALL CLASSES. SlHCE RESEARCH HA* 
j )OT TEEN CCNCLUSIVC, TEACHER JUCGMCNT AND EXPERIENCE SHCULO 
CC GIVD( SERIOUS CCNS I C CRAT ICN IN DETERMINATIONS OF CLASS 
SIZE* TEACHERS HAVE LEARNED THAT LARGE CLASSES rORCC 
DEVELOPMENT OF A CRCUF NORM CXFCCTANCY, WHEREAS SMALLER 
CLASSES AILCW T MX! TEACHER TO CC INNOVATIVE, TO C 1 VC MORE 
ATTEST ICN TO INDIVIDUAL CIFFtRDKCS, ANC TO EMFLOY CLTTER 
TEACHING PRACTICES. ALTHOUGH RECOGNIZING TMC DIFFICULT ICS 
INVOLVED IN DETERMINING CLASS SIZE AND GROUTING FOL I CY « THE 
CF T I MUM CLASS SIZE OF 2$ |$ THC AVERAGE OF THOSE CL/,6S SUES 
WHERE CCN5ICCRAT ION MAS CCCN GIVEN TO PURPOSE# GROUPING# 
CCUCATICNAL, PHILOSOPHY# FUfU CHARACTER 1ST I CSt ANO OIFFERCNT 
RINGS CF LEARNING, (CR) 
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)(/ nrtui, Orlnttiln f \ Collin. t, George J. 

( I.iw Sire ami Pupil I. earning. 

Il.dhmnrc City Public Schools, Md. 

Puli Date Ocl 67 
Noitf — I53p. 

KIIKS Price MF40.75 i;C*S7.75 
IK-M-fiplorx— Ability Grouping. 'Achievement 
(runs, •Anlhmclic. 'Claw Size. Culturally Dis- 
advantaged, Educational Research, Grade 3. In- 
tcllipcnce Quotient, •Learning Processes, 
l iterature Reviews, Parental Rackgronnu, Ro- 
nal factor*, ‘Reading Achievement. Research 
Design. Special Education. Statistical Analysis, 
I cache r Experience 

To test the hypothesis that pupil achievement is 
inversely related to class size. a 5*ycnr study 
IIWM964) examined the relationship hclwccn 
class si/c and pupil achievement in reading and 
arithmetic. Data were taken from records of the 
Hultmtnrc public school system for all 16.4*19 
rratlc J pupils in the class of 1959. comprised of 
R.V»X regular while pupils, K.34 1 regular 
n»*nwhitc pupils. 441 special education w hite pu • 
pd\, and 1.099 special education nonwhile pupils. 
Pupils in smaller classes in hollt the regular and 
special education curricula were found to make 
significantly greater achievement gains than Mu- 
dents in larger classes. Smallest class sizeM 1*25) 
was considerably more productive for nonwhile 
than for white students. Other variables corre- 
cted to class size and pupil achievement included 
pupil home mobility, parental occupation and 
level of education, percentage of nonwhitc fncul* 
ly, faculty knowledge, and faculty experience. A 
review of related research and a description of 
the research design arc included, Extensive com- 
parisons from the Hudy'i findings arc tabulated 
and described. ( IK) 
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liirnrr, ,Wi errell F. 

Class $i/e. 

National Education Association, Washington, 

DC. 

Report No— RS* 1 968*$ I 
Pub Date 6ft 
Note — 5 Dp 

Available from-* Publications Sales Section, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W. Washington, DC, 200.16 
(Slock# J 3 4 . 2 2 R 10, single copy 5 1.00, quantity 
ducmints ). 

fORS Price MF-S0.25 HC Nnt Available frnm 
KDKS. 

Oc'cnplois— llihliograpltics, hoard of Education 
Policy. Class Organization. 'Class Size, Collec- 
tive Negotiation, Hducalional finance. Educa* 
tmn.il Innovation, • Educational Trends. I.itera* 
tore Reviews, Professional Association?, Public 
Schools, ‘Research Reviews ( Publications), 
School Policy, Staff Utilization, ’Standards, 
'Student Teacher Ratio 

T*o h.oic reasons for concern over clajsmnni 
u/c aic the desire to ofMimi/c learning conditions 
anti I ht* tremendous impact of class sue on 
uliool finances, flu* first reason of concern is not 
.is well defined as the second. Rather than look- 
ing fm the optimum figure, as has been done in 
the past, the question should read "Rest class- 
mem si/.c for what ends and under what cticum- 
dances 1 ” New methods of classroom organization 
and staff utilization which include team teaching, 
nnnguding, ficxihlc scheduling with large/small 
group and independent instruction, use of 
.uapinfessinn.il personnel, and vertical and 
nit/ontjl grouping have heen considered among 
the variables in recent nnalyscs of classroom size. 
Related to these considerations are grade level 
(latscs from kindergarten through college, A 
literature review of inis research is iccompanied 
by recommendations, standards, and written poi- 
re) statement* of edwcaltonal bodki^(LN) 
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Vincent, William .V. 

Further Clarification of (he Class Size Question, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N.Y, Insl. of Ad- 
ministrativc Research, 

Pub Date Nov 68 
Note — 4p, 

Journal Cil — iAR-Rcscarch Bulletin; v9 n| p|*3 
Nov 68 

EDRS Price MF-S0.25 HC40.30 
Descriptors— 'Class Size, 'Elementary Grades. 

# 'Measurement Instruments, 'Research Reviews 
(Publications), 'Secondary Grades 
This research is directed at finding an optimum 
class size in elementary and secondary grades. 
The Indicators of Quality program observes 

selected classroom characteristics und ccorci 
each characteristic positive, zero, or negative. 
The difference between the positive and negative 
scores provides a measure to compare with class 
size. Data from 47 school districts of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council show a 
progressively larger difference as class size 
decreases, In the elementary grades a significant 
break occurs between the 1 1*15 and 16*20 and 
the 21*25 and 26*30 class size intervals. In the 
secondary grades, the only significant break oc- 
curs between ihe 1 1-15 and 16*20 class size in- 
tervals, t This process measure provides useful 
cnlcgorici on lar^c and small daises. Combining 
ihe resulU of this study with ichievemcnt leu 
criterion will further rciolvt the class sue 
question. (LN) 
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/ |-h «UI 55Ut JC 700 197 

Sthrr. -I /I * 

Knulivh Prpiirlmrnt l.«rgf*Sm*ll Cl«w Study: Kn- 
ulivli 50*60, Revised, 
full Dale Jul 70 
Nulc—Op 

KUHN Price MF»$0,25 IIC Not Available frnrw 

KDKS, 

Descriptors— ‘Academic Achievement, * C‘l;iss 
Si/c, ' I. dncittinn.it Research, ‘English InMruc* 
turn, 'Junior Colleges 

lilcnlilicrs — * Culifor ui;i, Iowa TeM of Eiluculionut 
Development 

I he iichicsemcnt of Modems placed in large 
l.nchvh classes (maximum cnnillment hull at 
llakcrshelit Junior C ollege, California, wan com* 
pared with that of students placed in regular>si/ed 
(maximum enrollment 35 1 sections presenting 
similar material. At the completion of the fall 
1 969 semester, students took the liova Test of 
rducuOnunl Development, anti their results were 
u 'lparctl uith previous scores on this test **,i test 
the;* liatl taken as part of the college's entrance 
exann.uttoo. Gains for the large group students 
were significantly Hotter than for those in the 
regular English 50 classes. Mean ami median 
score gains for the tnrgC'group and regular l : .n* 
glish 6ft students differed insignificantly. A com* 
parison of these groups* subsequent English 
course completion rules und mean Cil’A’s 
rove tiled no significant differences. These results 
justified the continuation of large group classes, 
( Because of marginal reproducibility of original, 
this document h not avuilahk in .hard copy,| 
(JO) 
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'ED 043 124 
•WW, E. George 
The Kffreti of Claw. SI**:., A Review «f th« 
Research. Research Study Series, 1967*68. 

Lm Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Calif. 

Report No— R R *4 
Huh Date (60 | 

Note— np, 

EDRS Price MF*$0.25 IIC-S0.75 
DcHtiplorj— ‘Cl.iSJ Site, Cost,. ‘Educational 
Oualily, ‘Student Teacher Ratio, Teacher 
Qualifications 



This report reviews past researeff on the sub* 
jeel of class ike and arrives at • summary of 
findings that may either aid further research or 
provide some basis for administrative decisions. 
The findings touch upon many phases of adminis- 
trative responsibility and have immediate cost 
and quality implicaiiona. Tablca and a bibliog- 
raphy are provided. (JF) 9 



2521 RESEARCH STUDIES ON KINDER- * 
GARTEN EDUCATION, Albany, N.Y.t Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, 1964, 32 p, ERIC *' 
prices: MF— $.09 HC— $1.36 

A bibliography of research studies on 
kindergarten education reported between 
1923 and 1964 is divided into four annotated * 
sections. The first listing deals with values 
in kindergarten education: as a factor in 
adjustment, achievement, and progress in 
elementary school; as a factor in rending 
' achievement and in prediction of reading 
success. Considered in the second group arc 
entrance age and class s;Vc as factors in 
kindergarten education. Research on begin- 
ning reading with implication for kinder- 
garten education is reviewed next and is 
subdivided into the age of beginning read- 
ing, reading activities, and such reading fac- 
tors as experience and informational back- 
ground, mental age, readiness, and visual 
development. The final section contains 
relevant recent research on intellectual de- 
velopment and learning. The material i* 
reported in professional journals or in gov- 
ernment publications and is annotated. 
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Class Size 

(Comments and Discussion) 



The topic of class size has been a subject of discussion 
in many educational circles. Some of the reports tell of school 
systems that have attempted to reduce their class size; others 
try to evaluate its effect in different teaching situations. 



ED 013 86- I UD 001 351 

MCa.K'.hAMhSAMl’KI. IK 
EVALUATION OK THE MOKK EFFECTIVE 

schools program. sum maiiy report. 

NKW YORK CITY BOARD OK EDUCATION, 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
mi DATE SKI' (ili 
KIWIS I’ KICK MK'fO.riO HC-$;L 20 78P. 

DKSCKI I'TOKH ‘BASIC SKILLS, • ELK- 
MKNTAKV SCHOOLS, ‘PROGRAM KVAL- 
CATION. CLASS SI/.K, COMMUNITY IN- 
VOI.VKMKNT. DISADVANTAGED YOUTH, 
II KTEItOG ENKOUS GROUPING. INSTRUC- 
TIONAL INNOVATION, LANGUAGE 
SKILLS, MO UK EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS. NKW 
YORK CITY. OH.IKCTIVKS. KRKNCIIOOL 
I'KOt.iwNMS, SCHOOL PERSONNEL, 
SPEECH I M I’ltOVKMKNT, STATISTICAL 
DATA. ST 1 1 DKNT IMI’UOV KMKNT, 

TIMS REPORT SUMMA R I7.F.S THK NKW 
YORK CITY HOARD OK KDUCATI ON KVA- 
LUATION OK ITS MOKK KKKKCTIVK 
SCHOOLS IMKS) I'RIHJR A M. MKS, CSTAH- 
LISIIKI) TO I M I’ltOV K THK BASIC HEAD* 
INC AND A R ITU MKT 1C SKILLS OK IMS AD- 
VANTACKD KLKMKNTA KY SCHOOL UHL- 
DRKN. WAS I NSTITlJTK!) IN 21 SCHOOLS 
1 1 A VINO THK IIICtiKST NOMHKK OK PU» 
IMI.S WITH LOW KKAOINO I.KVKLS, KN* 
CI.ISII LA NCIIACK HANDICAPS. AND 
nVKRTY II AC K*i ROUNDS, ITS SALIKNT 
•KATURKS WKRK PRESCHOOL CLASSKS, 

• •EDUCED Cl. ASS SIZE, ADDITIONAL AD- 
M INISTK ATI VK AND ANCILLARY PER* 
SON N KL. AND HETEROGENEOUS GKOUPI- 
NC. SOM K OK ITS COALS WKRK TO CON- 
DCrr THK PROGRAM IN INTKCR ATKD 
SITIOOI.S AND TO ACTIVKLV INVOLVK 
THK COMMUNITY. INNOVATIONS IN 
TKACHINC M KTIIODS AND M ATKRIALS 
WKRK ALSO PART OK THE CROC RAM. ONK 
CD A HER OK THK REPORT OUTLINES TIIK 
PROPOSED COALS OK TIIK KROCRAM AND 
KX AM IN KS TIIK KXTKNT TO WHICH Til KY 
WKRK IMULKMKNTKD, ANOTUKR CHAP. 
TKR OKKKRS SKLKCTKI) RKSCIHITIVK 
STATISTICS AND TIIK KOLLOWINC ONK 
R K POUTS TIIK KKKKCTIVKNKSS OK TIIK 
1‘KO.IKfT IN STIM P DATING KURIL 
CROWTII IN U KADI NC A NO A R ITII KM K TIC. 
OTIIKU CILMTKILS DKSCR IKK TWO 
LA NC. HACK DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
AND SUM M A IUZK THK R K ACTIONS OK AD- 
M I NISTR ATORS, TEA CIIKRS. AND PAR- 
KNTS TO TIIK MKS KROCRAM. TIIK UK- 
SCLTSOK TIIK AKKRA ISA L ARK "GENERA- 
LI.*, FAVORABLE." TIIK RKDUCKI) CLASS 
SI/.K AND PKEKINDERGARTENS WKRK 
SOM K OK TIIK MOST VALUKD K KATURKS, 
. TKST RKSOLTS SIIOWKD FAVORABLE 
1'PPIL CROWTH IN KKAOINO. A KITH- 
MKTIC. SI’KKCII. AND ORAL COMMUNI- 
CATION. THK MAJOR KKSKKVATIONS 
WKRK AHOUT THE CUOUKINCS, THK 
I.ARCE ADDITION OF SCHOOL STAFF, AND 
THE NEED TO MEF.T THE DEMANDSTO ES- 

TADLI8H ME8 IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 
(NH) • 



2105 Clinchy, Evans. PROFILES 
SIGNIFICANT SCHOOLS: NEWTON SOUTH 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEWTON, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. New York, N.Y.t Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, Inc. Feb, 1960. 32 p. 
ERIC prices: MF — $ .09 HC-$1,40 

A report designed to acquaint school ad- 
ministrators Willi a new development in 
school planning and design is presented. It 
attempts to show why the school was de- 
signed as it was, how it was designed and 
built, the educational basis of the design, 
and the relation of I he school to the pro- 
gram for which it was planned. 

Such topics as the community background, 
reasons for building the new high school, 
class organization, the unique house plan 
of the school, the buildings that constitute 
the school plant, and cost information arc 
briefly discussed. Newton .South is designed 
to house a program of varying class sizes. 
Accommodations for large group instruction 
will enable the continuation of the Newton 
Plan studies of the present high school, and 
more room and more appropriate facilities 
will make small group instruction more 
feasible than it was in the old school. The 
student body will be divided among three 
houses situated in three separate buildings, 
with about 500 students per house, Each 
house will have its osvn housemaster, usually 
an experienced teacher, and its own full- 
time guidance counselor; they will form the 
nucleus of the staff, The school, consisting 
of six two-story buildings grouped around 
a library, contains 214,798 square feet of 
space and will cost $14,16 per squoro foot 
and $2,028 per pupil at the designed load 
of 1,500 students, 
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Jtirntwim, Myrtb' S. O/frnhacItcr , Deborah I. 

Accent mi Adults; The Small College Program •( 
Brooklyn, \ 

Syracuse IJniv,, N.Y. Publications Program in 
Continuing Education. 

Pul) Date 70 

Note— Kip.; Occasional Papers No. 19 
Available from— Syracuse University Librnry of 
Continuing Education. 107 Roney Lnne, 
Syracuse, New York 1,1210 ( S .50 ) 

Document Not Available rrnm KDRS, 

Descriptors— • Adult Students, • Class Size, Col- 
lege Admission, • Educational background, 
♦Educational Opportunities, * Higher F.dtica* 
lion. Participant Characteristics, Program 
Evaluation, .Student Motivation. Teacher Role 
An attempt is made to state unique elements of 
the Small College Program at Brooklyn, The 
book explains that few opportunities arc available 
to older adults, that ’’small” is used lo describe 
Hie class si7c (20) which is responsible for the 
primary group atmosphere created, and that ad- 
mission is based on criteria, such ns experience 
and interests, which arc different from those used 
in other colleges. Attention is also directed to the 
students' background, motivation, and academic 
skills. A section, "The First Year in Retrospect," 
deals with the students' und teachers' reaction to 
the program and the sense of achievement felt by 
the participants. Finally, tha year's program m 
evaluated, (NL) 
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MCKKAnilft' Wf UlF.UT 
NKW DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACHING. NKW 
DIMENSIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, NUM- 
BER 16. 

DUKKUNIV.. DURHAM, N.C. 

RKKOtO NUMBER HR-fi-l 722-lfi 
PUB DATK APR 67 
CONTRACT OEC-2-G-OM 722-1742 
ERRS PRICK MF-IO.SO HC-SMft HOP. 

DESCRIPTORS ‘COLLEGE INSTRUCTION. 
•EDUCATIONAL CHANGE, * EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING, ‘METHODS RESEARCH, 
•TKACH INC METHODS. AUDIOVISUAL 
AIDS, CLASS SIZE, DISCUSSION (TEACH- 
ING TECHNIQUE). DISCUSSION GROUPS. 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, LITERATURE RE- 
VIEWS, PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION, 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES. 

RESEARCH ON TEACHING METHODS 
WAS REVIEWED TO DETERMINE \V|(AT IS 
KNOWN AHOUT ACHIEVING EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING. EMPHASIS WAS PLACED ON 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH. BOTH HISTORI- 
CAL AND CONTEMPORARY, RATHER 
THAN THEORETICAL INNOVATIONS DIS- 
CUSSIONS WERE PRESENTED ON (I) 
COURSE CONTENT AND CLASS SIZE. 121 
TRADITIONAL TEACHING METHODS OK 
LECTURE AND DISCUSSION EMPIIASI/. 
INC. STUDENT-CENTERED DISCUSSIONS 
AND INSTR UCTOR LESS STUDENT DISCUS- 
SION GROUKS. AND CU NEW TEACHING 
METHODS (EXPERIMENTAL LEARNING. 
PROGRAMED LEARNING, INDEPENDENT 
STUDY, LABORATORY METHODS. A NO AU- 
DIOVISUAL AIDS). CONCLUSIONS INDI- 
CATED THAT THERE WAS NO ONE BEST 
METHOD FOR ALL GOALS. STUDENTS, OR 
TEACHERS, It UT THAT Til F, BEST METHOD 
IS A FUNCTION OK EACH OF THESE, INDL 
CATIONS WERE ALSO M A DE Til AT THERE 
HAS BEEN CONS! DK.lt ABLE IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE MAJOR AREAS HE VIEWED, 
AN IMPLICATION OF THESE FINDINGS IN- 
DICATEO THAT ONE SHOULD EXPECT TO 
FIND A VARIETY OF TEACHING METHODS 
AND THAT TEACHERS SHOULD DEVELOP 
A VARIETY OF SKILLS. (R6> 
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TV Instruction 

large vs. small .. . 

* 

The following documents concern themselves with the question 
of large or small classrooms in television instruction and the 'use 
of large lecture sessions in accommodating large classes. For the 
most part the findings show that large classes versus small classes 
have little or no effect in student performance. 
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2739 THE NATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE 
USE OF TELEVISION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS: A REPORT ON THE SECOND 
YEAR, 1958-59. New York, N.Y.: The Ford 
Foundation and Fund for the Advance* 
mcnt of Education. June i960. 123 p. 
ERIC prices: MF— $ .18 HC— $5.00 j 

The National Program in the Use of I 
Television in the Public Schools was an ef- 
fort to determine the feasibility of using-, 
televised instruction as a major resource in 
the teaching of large classes. It was also | 
concerned with: the kind and amount of ! 
other services needed to set up optimum ! 
conditions for learning; scheduling and 
school building problems involved; the bud* ' 
getary implications of savings in time, space, 
and other costs; the best ways to develop 
teacher talent for television and for large 
class situations; and how to develop the 
best possible televised programs. 



Neatly 40.000 students in more than 200 
clement. try, junior high, and high schools, 
received pnit of their daily instruction over 
television in large classes during the first 
year of the experiment. Procedures and re- 
sults arc described, but the emphasis of the 
report is on the second year, during which 
all of the participating schools except one 
continued in the program and most of 
them expanded their participation. New 
subjects were added to the list of televised 
courses in many school systems. The orig* 
inal courses were revised in light of experi- 
ences of the first year. Course content was 
changed to capitalize on the strengths of 
visual presentation. Since it was demon* 
tUated that there was no single ideal pat- 



tern, several school systems tried variations 
in length and frequency of the telecasts in 
the second year. 

Test results showed for the second const, 
cutivc year that students who received part 
of their instruction over television in large 
classes usually did as well as. and in many 
eases significantly better than, students 
taught by conventional methods in small 
classes. Out of 141 different comparisons, 
in which the performance of 43J05 tele- 
vision students was matched against that of 
26,092 control students of equal ability, 97 
comparisons favored the television students 
and 44 favored the control students. Many 
other advantages of televised instruction 
were supported by ihe evidence. 



2181 Barnes, Melvin V/. LARGE-GROUP 
INSTRUCTION IN TELEVISION. Oklahoma 
City, Okln.: Stato Department of Education. 
Jan. 1981, 4 p. ERIC prices: MF— $.09 
HC— $.28 

In an attempt to improve the quality of 
instruction, several varieties of educational 
television have begun in Oklahoma City. In 
four large elementary schools, half of the 
pupils’ time has been spent in fairly large 
groups and the other half in smaller, con- 
vent ion a I- sized groups. Small groups were 

used fur leaching the 3 It's; science, art, mu- 
sic. physical education, and safely wcie 
taught in large groups. In the secondary 
schools, 7th grade scientific geography, 7th 
grade language arts, and high school chem- 
istry were taught by television. 

Results showed that better interaction oc- 
curred in small groups than in the typical 
conventional classrooms. Present demands 
on the schools to become more effective and 
more efficient demonstrate the need for up- 
grading subject matter and reorganizing 4hc 
curriculum, especially in mathematics, sci- 
ence, foreign language, and the language 
arts. 



2561 Schramm, Wilbur. WHAT WE KNOW 
ABOUT LEARNING FROM INSTRUCTION- 
AL TELEVISION. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University, Institute for Communication 
Research. 35 p. ERIC prices: MF — $ .09 
HC— $1.48 

Televised instruction was found to be as 
effective as classroom instruction when re- 
sults were measured by final examinations 
or by standardized lests. Student attitudes 
toward instructional television were varied; 
grade school students thought they learned 
more front televised classes, but high school 
mid college students were doubtful. Col- 
lege students were generally less enthusiastic 
lhan high school students. Attitudes of col- 
lege students depended partially on the 
subject involved. Most television teachers 
favored the medium, whereas those who did 
not tench tended to be suspicious and re- 
sistant. Teacher attitudes varied with the 
subject involved. 

When viewing conditions were equally 
satisfactory, class size had no effect on learn- . 
ing front television. Most studies found no 
significant differences in retention of sub- 
ject matter whether the teaching was face- 
lo-facc or by television. A novelty effect 
was present in most of the studies, but it 
was not always favorable. Such intangible 
losses through televised leaching as lack of 
sociiil interaction nnd lock of concern for 

individual differences were found, but tele- 
vision students did well in tests of critical 
thinking, problem-solving, and other non- 
rote aspects of learning. Research on Iho 
relation of forms of televised teaching to 
learning has reinforced the belief that good 
leaching is Ihe same on television, film, or 
(he lecture platform. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE. 



El) OL’O 010 

LARGE LECTURE SECTION 
SUMMARY (IK H ESPONSKS. 

PENNSYLVANIA UNI V, PHILADELPHIA, U 

NIVn.AN.OmCK 
run uatk.ihn r*r» 



F.DILS I’ltICK. M K-50.25 lir.jaGH isp. 

descriptors- *ci.ass size. *kvau/ation 

METHODS. •Sl’ACK UTILIZATION. ‘SURVEYS. MJ- 
NIVKIISITIKS. DATA COLLECTION. LISTENING 
GROUPS, PHILADELPHIA. STUDENT FNIIOI.L- 



TO ASSIST IN STUDYING THE PIIODI.KM OF 
ACCOMMODATING LAItC.K CLASS SECTIONS, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA I1NIVKIISITY PLANNING 
OFFICE CONDUCTED A STUDY TO DKTEIIMINE 
THE NATUItE OF THE EXPERIENCES WITH 
LARGE GROUP TEACHING IN FOUTY-TWO 
MAIOII COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, RESPONSES BY 
THIRTY-SEVEN INSTITUTIONS ARE INCLUDED 
IN THIS REPORT INDICATING UNDER. CHADU- 
ATE ENROLLMENT. SIZE OK THE LARGE LEC- 
TURE SECTIONS, ESTIMATED RESULTS OF 
LARGE GROUP PRESENTATIONS. TYPE OF 
FACILITIES AVAILABLE.. THE INSTITUTION’S 
INTENT TO CONTINUE THESE SECTIONS AND 
ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS DV THE RESPON- 
DENTS ON THE USE OF LARGE LECTURE 
PRESENTATIONS. INFORMATION IS LIMITED IN 
THAT NO SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION IS PRO- 
VIDEO AROUT RESPONSES OF FACULTY AND 
STUDENTS TO THE VARIOUS METHODS OF 



DEALING WITH LARGE COURSE ENROLL- 
MENTS. THE EXTENT TO WHICH FACTORS OF 
ECONOMY. EFFICIENCY. EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY. OR SIMPLE EXPEDIENCE WHICH 
MAY AFFECT THE DECISIONS TO SCHEDULE 
LARGE LECTURE SF.CTIONS WAS NOT 
REVEALED DY THE STUDY. THE MAJORITY' OF 
RESPONSES INDICATED THAT A LARGE GROUP 
PRESENTATION HAS GIVEN VERY SATISFACTO- 
RY TO ADEQUATE RESULTS AND MOST PUN 
TO CONTINUE THIS TYPE Of PRESENTATION. 
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Work Load Study 



Class size is also an issue when teacher work load is 
discussed. The next set of documents concerns itself 
with work load and how clans size figures into the discussions 
at hand . 
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El> 013 59;> JCGG0 034 

INSTIll TTKINAI. LOADSTFDY. ' 

FOOTHILL CO 1.1... LOS ALTOS, CALIF. 

Pill PATE til MAR 60 
K hits PRICK MF-IO.ZS IlC IO.Hrt 201*. 

DESCRIPTORS 'CLASS SIZE. ‘JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, 'STUDENT TEACHER RATIO, 
•TEACH IN(! LOAD, 

KACCI.TY INSTRUCTIONAL LOADS AT 
FOOT 1 1 1 1.1. COLLEGE ARE COMPUTED RY 
MEANS OF A FORMULA WHICH INCLUDES 
<n TIME SCENT IN CLASSES, (2) TIME FOR 
I'll F.I'A RATION AND EVALUATION OF 
TEACH I Ntl MATERIALS FOR EACH DIF- 
FERENT I'R F.I'A RATION, CO DUI'LICATE 
I'll F.I'A RATIONS. (4) ACTIVITY OR QUIZ 
SECTIONS. CM CLASS SIZE, AND (01 FACUL- 
TY STUDENT CONTACTS OUTSIDE OF THE 
CLASSROOM SITUATION. AITLICATION 
OF THE FORMULA, HOI! It MEASURE. RK‘ 
SIJI.TS IN WIDE VARIATIONS IN COM I'UT* 
ED LOAD A MONO DERAIL TMENTS AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL INSTRUCTORS. QUESTIONS 
RAISED II Y THE STUDY INVOLVE (1) 
METHODS OF ACCOUNTING FOR NON IN- 
STRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES, (2) PKKVEN- 
TION OF OVERLOAD. ESPECIALLY AMONG 
NEW INSTRUCTORS, 0) USE OF UNDER- 
LOADED INSTRUCTORS ON SPECIAL PRO- 
JECTS. (4) EQUATING OF I.AUORATORY 
AND LECTURE COURSES. (5) EVALUATION 
OK COURSES REQUIRING MUCH INDlVl- 
DUAL STUDENT CONTACT. (6) EQUATING 
OK LARGE AND SMALL CLASSES, AND (7) 
EVALUATION OF READER AND ASSIST- 
ANT SERVICES. TABLES SHOW DETAILS 
OF THE LOAD SURVEY FOR INSTRUC- 
TIONAL DIVISIONS, FOR INDIVIDUAL FA- 
CULTY MEMBERS, AND IN COMPARISON 
WITH SELECTED COLLEGES. (WO) 



KD01GG72 TF, 000 292 

THE WORKLOAD OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLTEACHER. 

* NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH ER8 OF 

ENG., CHAMPA ION. ILL 
ILLINOIS ASSN. OF TEACHERS OF EN- 
GLISH. URBAN A 
mil DATE FF.H GH 
KRILS PRICK MF-fO.ZS IKM0..36 7I\ 

DESCRIPTORS •ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. •ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
•ENGLISH INSTRUCTION, ‘GUIDELINES, 
•TEACHING LOAD. CLASS SIZE, ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIIIRAItlES. IN-SERVICE TEACH- 
ER EDUCATION. INSTRUCTIONAL MA- 
TERIALS CENTERS. LANGUAGE ARTS, 
note, NON INSTRUCTIONAL RESPONSIIU- 
LITY, 

THE NOTE COMMITTEE ON WORKLOAD 
OF THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER REL- 
IEVES THAT EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGLISH DEPENDS UPON THE EFFORTS 
OF TIIK ELEMENTARY TEACHER, RUT 
THAT THESE EFFORTS ARE OFTEN VI- 
TIATED II Y CONDITIONS DEVON!) THE 
TEACHER'S IMMEDIATE CONTROL. I'lU* 
MARY AMONG THESE CONDITIONS ARE 
CLASS SIZE, AVAILABILITY OF PLAN- 
NING TIME. NON INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES. ACCESS TO INSTRIJC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. AND OPPORTUNITY 
FOR CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH. THEREFORE. IN THE INTEREST 
Of ItEITEIt TEACHING OE ENGLISH IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OK TEACHERS OF EN- 
GLISII RECOMMENDS A RATIO OF 2ft PU- 
PILS PER TEACHER, PROVISIONS FOR 
DAILY PLANNING TIME, CLERKS TO AID 
TEACHERS, A LI lilt ARY AND AN INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS CENTER, AND THE 
CONSIDERATION OK INSERVICE TRAIN- 
ING AS PART OF THE TEACHER'S WORKL- 
OAD. (THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN THS 
"ILLINOIS ENGLISH BULLETIN," FEBRU- 
ARY 1964.) (DL) 
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i ED 023 678 TE 000 937 

IF« u/r, Dttrlytt E. 

N Clav* Sire mid Teacher Load In High School En- 
glish. New York State English Council Monog- 
raph) No. 8. 

New York Slate English Council, Syracuse. 

Pub Dale 64 
Note-Sip. 

Available from-National Council of Teachers of 
English, 508 South Sixth Street. Champaign, Il- 
linois 61 820 { Stock No. 1 7305. S.50). 

Document Not Available from F.DRS. 

Descriptors- ‘Class Size. ‘English Instruction. 
‘Nouinsltuctinnal Responsibility. Parochial 
Schools, Private Schools, Public Schools, 
Scheduling, School Schedules. ‘Secondary 
School Teachers. Small Classes, Special 
Classes. Special Education, Student Grouping, 
Student Teacher Ratio, Teaching Conditions, 
‘Teaching Load. Teaching Ovality 
To determine the class size and teaching load 
of secondary teachers of English in New York 
stale, the Research Committee of the State En- 
glish Council ’mailed 1.093 questionnaires to 
chairmen of English Departments in the stale s 
registered public and private secondary schools. 
The 694 usable rcplics-*rcprcscnting 4.410 full- 
time English tcachcrs-*wcrc analyzed and com- 
pared to the recommendation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English that English 
teachers he assigned four classes, each not more 
than 25 pupils. Results showed that class sizes in 
schools outside New York City averaged 27 for 
grade 7. 26 for grade 8, 25 for grade 9, 24 for 
grades 10 and II, and 23 for grade 12. In New 
York City, grade 9 class size averaged 33; grades 
10, 1 1, and 12 averaged 34. Class sizes in private 
and parochial schools in the New York City area 
averaged 22 in grades 7 and 8. 33 in grade 9, 34 
in grade 10, and 32 in grades l I and 12. It was 
also found that most schools outside New York 
City provided elective clause* in grade 12. The 
majority of schools reported eight 45-49 minute 
periods per day with teachers responsible for five 
classes and the supervision of certain school ac- 
tivities. Special program*, in which classes were 
smaller, were provided for above- and below- 
average student*. (JS) 
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Collective Bargaining 



When teachers gather around the collective bargaining 
table, class size is generally introduced as a topic of 
discussion and reduced class size is usually an item that 
appears on the list of their demands. The following document 
deals with this aspect of class size. 
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ED 025 026 EA 001 841 

Helmuts % Charles A/. DVMrr. tV«« 

The Economic Results of Teacher Bargaining: 
Michigan's Fk*t Two Yean. Nuinticr 6. The 
Research Papers In Industrial Relations and 
Human Resource*. 

Michigan Univ., Ann Arbor. Inst. of Labor and 
Industrial Relations.; Wayne State Univ.. 
Detroit, Mich. Inst, of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. 

Pub Date May 6K 
Note — 4 Ip. 

Available from— Publications Office. Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. P.O. Do* 1567. 
Ann Arl>or. Michigan 4R1U6 (SI. 00). 

EDHS Price MF-S0.25 1IC-S2.15 
Descriptors— ‘Class Sire. ‘Collective Negotia- 
tion. • Economic Research. Equalization Aid. 
Expenditure Per Student. Fringe Benefits, 
Labor Legislation, Operating Expenses. Salary 
Differentials. ‘School Districts. School Taxes, 
State Legislation. •Teacher Salaries. Teacher 
Strikes 

Identifiers — Michigan. Michigan Education As- 
sociation, Michigan Federation of Teachers 
A sample of. Michigan cities is the basis for an 
evaluation of the economic benefits of collective 
bargaining to teachers and the economic impact 
of bargaining upon the school districts that cm* 
ploy and negotiate with them. The study's conclu- 
sions include: (I) Bargaining produced pay in- 
creases averaging 10 to 20 percent higher than 
teacher* would otherwise have received. (2) the 
average annual increase in salaries for inex- 
perienced teachers was three limes as large after 
bargaining ns it was before, (3) collective bar- 
gaining tended to make salary rates uniform 
among the school districts studied, (4) teachers 
have not yet received significant concessions in 
the bargaining issue of class size. (5) increases in 
teacher salaries resulting from bargaining have 
substantially increased the sire of operating 
budgets per pupil, but not at »hc expense of other 
budget elements, and (6) bargaining-induced in- 
creases in teacher compensation were paid lor 
largely by minor economies and from new 
revenues. |TT) 



Migrant-Integration and Disadvantaged 



Class size invariably affects the teaching of migrant— 
and disadvantaged children. Class size even works into the 
issue of integrated schools. The following documents focus 
on this aspect over the question of small or large classes* 



2G59(R) Potts, Alfred M. EDUCATION OF 
THE MIGRANT CHILD* Denver, Colo.: Stato 
Department of Education. July 1962. 9 p. 
ERIC prices: MF— $.09 HC— $.48 

Tlic educative process should aid the 
migrant children to live a fuller life in re- 
lation to their potential and should contain 
broader and less restrictive patterns of cul- 
tural expectancies. Although academic 
knowledge is essential, a more prominent 
place must be assigned to areas of knowl- 
edge related to comprehension of culturally 
inspired responses. 

Practices to promote the kind of learn- 
ing that relates to cultural expectancies and 
to promote the abilities to respond ade- 
quately in human interrelationships should 
be utilized. Class size should be reduced 
to fifteen, therefore allowing for individual- 
ization. Teachers should be competent in 
nil subjects within a range of at least two 
grades above and below the assigned grade; 
total departmentalization should be avoided 
at least into seventh grade, In order to 
develop the will to continue education, a 
self-contained classroom is recommended. 
Another practice is experiential learning, in 
which children arc helped to understand 
certain meanings and concepts by enlisting 
their active participation in demonstrations 
of the concept being learned, c.g. Acid trips. 



2053 PLAN FOR BETTER EDUCATION 
THROUGH INTEGRATION. New York, N.Y.: 
New York City Public Schools. Jan. 1964. 
14 p. ERIC prices: MF— $ .09 HC— $ .68 

In order to prepare pupils to participate 
fully, regardless of environmental handi- 
cap, in economic, social, and political life, 
schools should make improvements in the 
problem of desegregation. Specific plans 
undertaken by New York City required the 
study of certain aspects of education — ele- 
mentary school community zoning, junior 
high school feeder pattern changes, school 
assignment change for relief of overcrowd- 
ing and for better integration, the Free. 
Choice Transfer Plan, educational parks, site 
selection, ethnic integration in school staffs, 
further expansion of the central zoning unit, 
expansion of the human relations unit, staff 
orientation and training, ar.d community 
participation and support. 

Plans for improving the quality of edu- 
cation should contain such suggestions as 
elimination of group intelligence tests, re- 
duction of class size, betterment of kinder- 
garten and prekindergarten programs, and 
improvement of recruitment and promotion 
programs for Negro and Puerto Rican 
teachers and supervisors. 



Journal Articles 



The following is a list of journal articles dealing with 
the question of class size. Some of the articles appeared in 
Current Index to Journals in Education (CIJE) and are marked 
by their EJ numbers . Others were found in various bibliographies 
that deal with the problems of class size or teacher load. 
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EJ Oil 771 

"Class Size: Attitude and Action," NEA Research Bulletin 47'(December 1969) 
115-16. 

Dusel, William. "Determining an Efficient Teaching Load in English," 

California English Bulletin , March 15, 1956. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A. "Small Classes and Educational Efficiency," American 
School Board Journal • 138 (March 1959): 50. * 

Hoover, Kenneth H. "Flexible Scheduling and Affective Learning," Educational 
Research 12 (November 1969): 70-72. 



EJ 018 853 

Hoover, Kenneth H., et al. "The Influence of Class-Size Variations on 
Cognitive and Affective Learning of College Freshmen," Journal of 
Experimental Research 38(Spring 1970): 39-43. 

Johnson, Robert H. , and Lobb M. Delbert. "Jefferson County, Colorado, 

Completes Three-Year Study of Staffing, Changing Class Size, Programming, 
and Scheduling," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 45 (January 1961): 57-58. 

EJ 007 213 

Mitchell, Bruce M. "Small Class Size: A Panacea for Educational Ills?" 
Peabody Journal of Education 47(July 1969): 32-35. 

Ross, Donald H. , and Bernard McKenna. Class Size: The Multi-Million Dollar 
Question , Metropolitan School Study Council, Institute of Administrative 
Research. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 24pp. 

EJ 001 922 * 

"Should a School Have Fewer Specialists in Order to Reduce Class Size?" 
Instructor 78 (March 1969): 41. 

EJ 000 409 

Shuman, R. Baird. "Toward Reorganizing Secondary School English," 

School and Society 97 (February 1969): 97-98. 

EJ 004 444 

Stark, George K. "Mas9 Communication and Faculty/Student Dialogue," 

Art Education 22(April 1969): 22-23. 

EJ 003 810 

Stones, E. "Students' Attitudes to the Size of Teaching Groups," 
Educational Review 21 (February 1969): 98-108. 
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